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The Hon. Membership Secretary would like to convey to all Hon. Divisional 
Secretaries and A.A.L. Representatives his grateful thanks for the assistance they have 
given in the distribution of the Assistant in accordance with the new procedure. It is 
confidently hoped that, as a result of their effort, every member will have received a 
copy of the July-August issue. 

A special note of thanks is due also to Miss W. M. Price and Miss K. O. L. P. 
Gwilt, both of Lambeth, for their admirable efforts in assisting with the preparation 
of duplicated lists of members, often at very short notice. 


* * * 


London & Home Counties Branch of the Library Association have arranged a 
meeting at Chaucer House at 6.30 p.m. on Tuesday, 21st September, when Mr. D. H. 
Varley, M.A., President of the South African Library Association, will speak on 
“Library work in South Africa.”” The colour film made in Cape Town for the 1940 
Printing Quincentenary, The story of the recorded word, will follow Mr. Varley’s address. 

Refreshments will be available from 6 to 6.30 p.m. 


o* * * 


Mr. A. R. Hewitt requests that the following errata be noted in the second edition of 
his Summary of Public Library Law. 


Page 17: Line 20 to read, ‘“‘Except in the case of County 
Councils and County Boroughs.” 

Page 28: Line 20; “‘ Minister of Health” to read “‘ Minister 

of Education.” 
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NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are invited for the following Officers and Councillors 
of the Association for the year 1949 :— 

Honorary Secretary, Honorary Treasurer, and Honorary Editor ; and 
six nationally elected Councillors. 

Nominations must be made by two or more members of the Associa- 
tion, countersigned by the nominee, and submitted in writing to reach 
me not later than 15th October, 1948. 

E. A. CLOUGH, 
Honorary Secretary. 
Central Library, 
Kingston-upon-Hull. 











Fifty-third Annual General Meeting 


INETY-THREE members of the Association found both the time and _ the 

money to travel from as far afield as Weston-super-Mare and Southampton 

to attend the Association’s fifty-third Annual General Meeting, held at 
Blackpool, on 7th July. 

After lunch in the Winter Gardens members were taken on a tour of the Bispham, 
Hawes Side and Highfield Branch Libraries of the Blackpool Public Libraries and 
the Thornton Branch of Lancashire County Libraries. During the afternoon the 
sun burst through and this closely-timed expedition to town and county library systems 
was much appreciated. 7 

Councillor Charles Dunn, Chairman of the Blackpool Libraries and Art Gallery 
Committee welcomed the members to tea at the Winter Gardens on behalf of the 
Mayor of Blackpool (Councillor J. R. Furness, J.P.) and on behalf of his committee. 
The President of the Association, Mr. E. Cave, replied expressing on behalf of the 
members his appreciation of the hospitality, warm-heartedness and efficiency which 
Blackpool always extended to its visitors. 

Mr. H. W. Marr, the retiring President, took the chair for the opening of the 
Annual General Meeting which was held in the Lecture Hall of the Central Library, 
Blackpool. The Annual Report was moved by the President and seconded by the 
Honorary Secretary (Mr. E. A. Clough) on behalf of the Council and was adopted 
without discussion. On the motion of the Honorary Treasurer (Mr. J. S. Bristow), 
seconded by the Honorary Editor (Mr. J. F. W. Bryon), the Statement of Income and 
Expenditure for 1947 was received and adopted. Mr. C. W. Taylor and Mr. A. Joyce 
moved that Mr. G. J. McPeake, F.L.A. and Mr. H. E. Sainsbury be elected honorary 
auditors for the year 1948 and this was agreed. 

At this point Mr. H. W. Marr formally handed over the office of President to 
Mr. E. Cave and paid tribute to the contribution made to the Association by the 
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President as member, Divisional Secretary, and Honorary Secretary of the Association, 
Mr. Cave in reply thanked the Association for the honour of the office. 

On the motion of the Honorary Secretary, seconded by Mr. Drewery, the motion 
from the Council that rule six be amended as detailed in the agenda of this Annual 
General Meeting was carried nem con. 

Mr. E. Cave then gave his Presidential address which is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. It was received with enthusiasm and Mr. Marr expressed the members’ thanks 
to the President. 

Mr. J. S. Parsonage, Honorary Secretary of the Liverpool and District Division, 
supported by Mr. G. B. Cotton, Honorary Secretary of the Manchester and District 
Division, thanked Mr. F. E. Cronshaw, Chief Librarian of Blackpool, Miss F. E. Cook, 
County Librarian of Lancashire, and their staffs for their help in carrying out the 
day’s programme and so contributing to a successful and enjoyable meeting. The 
meeting approved this with acclamation, and Miss Cook replied. 


Presidential Address E. CAVE 


IRADITION decrees that the President of this Association, as of other similar 

associations, shall during his term of office deliver a presidential address to the 

members ; that is all that is laid down, and the president has nothing except 
his own judgment to guide him when considering the subject or duration of the address. 
Personally I find this at once a limitation and an opportunity. It is a limitation for 
me in that I am not old enough in the profession of librarianship to make those 
comparisons with my early experience which make the new age of the Charter seem 
all the sweeter ; but it is an opportunity of considering the present in the relationship 
of librarianship to those whom we seek to serve, an opportunity of suggesting what 
this librarianship means to me, and an opportunity of paying my tribute to this 
Association which at all times and in all places has, through its divisional organization, 
arranged meetings at which it has been a source of refreshing pleasure to make and 
meet all sorts of professional friends. 

I have suggested that a better appreciation of the present may be gained by 
comparison with the past, and for all that this year of grace 1948 is austere and in many 
ways uneasy, it can bear contrast with that unhappy year of a century ago known 
in history as the year of revolutions, during which revolutions broke out in many 
European countries at once. The England of the day was already showing the post- 
Industrial Revolution pattern, the change from an agricultural to an industrial com- 
munity was well advanced, and the Chartist movement had arisen. But the revolutionary 
fever which swept Europe in 1848 passed lightly over this country, for the rebellion 
in Ireland was quickly quelled, and the last rising of the Chartists was easily put down. 

In its simplest terms this Chartist movement was a demand for manhood suffrage 
and education, and since as librarians we are concerned with the education of the 
community, I would like to consider briefly the outlines of educational development 
in the last hundred years and to note the eventual link-up with the public library. In 
its earlier stages the history of education in this country is a history of action by 
communities, religious, charitable, trade guilds, and the like, and of action by scholars. 
From 1833 State aid was granted to the voluntary, or church, schools, and under the 
1870 Act universal compulsory education was established in the board schools of the 
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day—and the age of the three R’s was dawning. It is perhaps a source of pleasurable 
reflection for librarians that the first legislation under which public libraries were 
established preceded this Education Act by twenty years. Later the 1902 Act provided 
for secondary education for promising elementary school children ; and so, at the 
beginning of the present century, we find an educational system for children designed 
primarily to teach the elements of reading and writing, and more important still, 
beginning to extend its interest in a fortunate few of the children by teaching them also 
what to read, and how to write as a mental as well as a physical exercise. 


We believe that the educative process is continuous—not stopping at school or 
university, it goes on, for better or worse, through the whole of an adult’s life; and 
side by side with the movement for elementary education in this country, progress 
has been made in the development of adult education. Dr. Birkbeck in 1823 started 
the first Mechanics’ Institute at Glasgow; the movement spread quickly, and by 
1850 there were over 600 such institutes with over 600,000 members, in the various 
urban centres. Another thirty years and Quintin Hogg founded the Regent Street 
Polytechnic, the forerunner of a number of similar institutes which arose in London 
and other cities. Adult education continued in its development—in 1899 Ruskin 
College was founded as a residential educational institution in which working class 
students might study and live together. 1903 saw the establishment of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, and other bodies with similar ideas came into being. As 
time progressed these movements for adult education had developed from their original 
aim of seeking to train workmen to be better workmen in an industrial system, and 
sought to train the people to become better citizens of a democratic community. This 
is the adult education as we understand it to-day, which sets out to give a better under- 
standing of history, politics, and economics, and to foster a better appreciation of 
literature and the arts. 

Against this apparently encouraging background of development of the education 
of the child and adult, the new Education Act of 1944 was placed on the Statute Book. 
The provisions of this Act, as you know, cover not only primary and secondary 
education, but—important to the librarian—further education also. For the first time 
it becomes a duty of local education authorities to provide full- and part-time education 
for persons over school age ; these leisure time occupations are to be in such organized 
cultural, training and recreative activities as are suited to the requirements of any 
persons over compulsory school age who are able and willing to profit by the facilities 
provided for that purpose. The Act also requires all secondary schools to have adequate 
library provision sufficient to enable pupils to learn the proper use of a library. The 
Ministry of Education recommends that library periods should be arranged so that 
pupils may become accustomed to using books, and form the habit of using the public 
as well as the school library. 

Before the passing of the 1944 Act, the annual expenditure on education in England 
and Wales was in excess of £100 million. Realization of this expenditure 
considered along with the foregoing picture of development, is no preparation for the 
disquieting facts presented in a Repor., published in April of this year, of a Commission 
set up by the Bishop of Liverpool two years ago. This Report states that there are 
to-day more than 3,000,000 adult and young people in England and Wales who can 
scarcely read or write, that about 17% of the population is semi-literate or illiterate, 
and that the proportion of people of low intelligence shows a definite tendency to 
increase. Now my concern here is not with the illiterate 17%—many of these are 
country dwellers who by virtue of their environment live more complete lives than the 
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more literate townsman. I am concerned with the remaining 83%, for many of these, 
I feel, know too little of life. Bred and brought up in the town as a result of the 
urbanising influence of the Industrial Revolution, too great a majority of the people 
of this country have known too great a divorce from the glories of nature, and from 
all dignity and beauty. To these people, with whom all of you who have lived in an 
industrial area will be familiar, the public library presents perhaps the last remaining 
centre concerned for the full cultural development of the individual through the right 
use of books. The system of popular education necessary to meet the country’s 
urbanisation has brought great benefits, but, to quote from Trevelyan’s English 
Social History, “. . . it has been a disappointment in some important respects. Being 
a town-made system it has failed to meet rural needs, of which the Board of Education 
failed to recognize the distinctive character. It has speeded up rather than diminished 
the rural exodus. More generally speaking it has produced a vast population able to 
read but unable to distinguish what is worth reading, an easy prey to sensations and 
cheap appeals. Consequently both literature and journalism have been to a large extent 
debased since 1870, because they now cater for millions of half-educated and quarter- 
educated people, whose forbears, not being able to read at all, were not the patrons 
of newspapers or books. The small highly educated class no longer sets the standard 
to the extent that it used to, and tends to adopt the standards of the majority.” From 
force of circumstance and environment there has been a decline in the imaginative 
powers of the individual, human personality has become more standardised, and the 
age of the three R’s has given rise to the age of massed thinking. 

Consider for a moment how largely human individuality has given way to herd 
instinct to-day. Popularity is achieved not by inherent qualities of goodness in things, 
but largely as a result of successful advertising ; the scarelines of the popular press 
are directed not to the individual, but to the mass ; even holiday-makers are often 
unable to plan and enjoy a holiday as individuals, but patronize holiday camps where 
every waking moment is mapped out. Consider, too, the deterioration in taste, and note 
the greater appeal of the less worth-while, for example, in broadcasting, in the cinema, 
in the theatre, in music, and in literature. Trevelyan suggests that if, finally, the lower 
forms of literature and journalism do not completely devour the higher, it will be due to 
improved secondary and higher education forming a sufficiently large class to perpetuate 
a demand for things really worth reading. 

The improved facilities for secondary education provided under the 1944 Act 
should give encouragement to those concerned with the higher things. But the 
educative process does not stop at school ; it continues for better or worse through the 
whole of an adult’s life, and the new Act’s provisions for further education are 
important in this connection. The provisions include an assessment by local education 
authorities of the educational needs of the community as a whole, and require 
co-operation between the authority and the many local interests which work towards 
the end of developing the cultural, artistic, and social life of the community. This, 
from the Ministry of Education pamphlet ‘‘ Further Education’ reads very much 
like a part of the blue-print for the work of the librarian of to-day. The measure 
of the librarian’s success is in the quality rather than the quantity of the books he 
issues ; what of the educationist? The same pamphlet reads “‘ One at least of the 
criteria of future success in extending adult education will be increased demands made 
upon the public library service for private reading ; and a close understanding between 
librarians and teachers and organisers of further education is of the greatest importance.” 
At last it seems the ideals which have inspired some of the best work by librarians 
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locally are to receive, in the name of education, national recognition. Is it too much to 
hope that some day the libraries which are to-day the natural cultural centres of the 
communities they serve will receive recognition at national level for their work, in the 
form of grants-in-aid? Some such aid is necessary to supplement the present-day 
annual local expenditure of £5} million on libraries in England and Wales if 
librarianship itself is to expand. 

It is so very important that the public library movement should expand. I am not 
concerned at pointing the moral of the simple arithmetic of spending over £100 million 
on teaching people how to read, and only £54 million on providing them, when taught, 
with what to read. These figures make their own point. I am very much concerned, 
however, that the public library should be given every opportunity of expanding and 
developing, for in this age of massed thinking the advanced public library presents 
one of the few remaining centres concerned for the preservation of the individual ; 
unless the individual is preserved, the increasing expenditure on education cannot be 
justified. The librarian must collect, preserve, use and encourage others to use those 
books which contain the best writings of all ages and places, and the library’s function 
is to make available to each one who voluntarily comes those books best suited to 
his particular requirements—those books, in other words, which will help each individual 
reader more fully to develop as a whole man. The educationist of the past taught 
how to read; the educationist of to-day inculcates to a much greater degree a 
discrimination in the choice of reading ; and the librarian makes available to each reader 
the books he needs. One comes for books which will enable him to become a better 
workman, another desires information on hobbies or recreations, and a third is 
interested in developing his appreciation of the arts. Then there are students of every 
conceivable subject, there are readers interested in man and society and their various 
developments, and there is a great mass of general readers some of whom want pastime 
literature, and others recreational-informative books. 

Just as the educationist of to-day must consider the cultural needs of the community 
as a whole, so must the librarian. Realising as he does the importance of the spread 
of knowledge and ideas through the medium of the printed word, the wise librarian 
sets out to give his public the best service possible. It has been said that the public 
always get the service they deserve, but I know, and all of you know, that this statement 
is entirely fallacious. The public, having no comparative standards by which to judge 
their own service, are not in a position to demand improvements where improvements 
are needed ; the same is equally true of library committees if the librarian has neglected 
that part of his duty which is to advise his committee on local requirements—a duty 
of equal importance with any other aspect of his work. 

In the happy town where the enlightened committee has benefited by and acted on 
wise advice, the librarian is not merely content to house his books in a suitable building 
and wait for readers to come, but by various means he brings the possibilities of his 
library before as wide a circle as possible. The library itself must be erected on the most 
suitable site, its design must be at once attractive and functional ; the book stock must 
be the best for the public for whom it is intended and the librarian must exercise the 
greatest care in selecting books ; this is the very heart of his work, and he will remember 
that those who come to the library for books or information are coming as individuals. 
May we be preserved from any attempt at directing the people in what they shall and 
shall not read. We have to remember only the recent unhappy phase of life in Germany 
during which any work savouring of criticism of the doctrines of the party in power 
was banned from free circulation, was, indeed, publicly burned as a warning and a 
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lesson to the people, to realize afresh how important is our work. By their negative 
action, the leaders of Germany showed the importance they attached to the free 
dissemination of ideas through books ; we, as librarians, must show by our positive 
action of service that we, too, appreciate the importance of our mission. Want of 
education and knowledge is at the root of most of the troubles of civilization, and the 
present paper-shortage which tends to cause a suppression of news and knowledge 
by cutting down newspapers and limiting new books, thereby rationing the mind of 
knowledge and ideas, is a factor of the greatest importance and the cause of real regret 
to librarians in this present year. 

The right book to the right reader at the right time—that is our mission, and the 
idea of the right book will rule out the merely cheap and sensational. Not that the 
librarian should attempt to set himself up as a censor—that is best left to the responsible 
authorities ; but let the librarian be able to feel that no book his library issues will 
bring discredit to the library, but that every book is capable of enhancing some reader’s 
appreciation of life. 

The librarian, having taken care in the selection of his stock, takes equal care to 
arrange and index it for use, to explain to those who come how to get what they want, 
and by introducing reasonable methods, to make the mechanics of the borrowers’ 
visits run as smoothly as possible. He seeks publicity, not for himself, but for his 
service, and knowing that the best publicity comes from the perfectly satisfied borrower, 
he endeavours within his financial limitations to provide trained and qualified staff to 
act unobtrusively as readers’ advisers. The librarian does more ; he seeks to provide 
in his library a meeting place for various cultural organizations, and he aligns himself 
with the work of such organizations meeting away from the library by being always 
ready with help and advice and co-operation in the supply of suitable books. 

All these things, and more, have been done in the past and are being done to-day 
by first-class librarians up and down the country simply and solely because librarianship 
to them is a true vocation, or calling. I need not to-day speak on the meagre financial 
rewards of librarianship—these are too well known to us all. There is always a chance 
that things will improve—must improve, surely ; for if the measure of the success 
of the new Education Act is to be the increased use of the public libraries, the work 
of the librarian of to-morrow must expand out of all proportion to its present scope. 
It is the concern of the assistant of to-day that to-morrow’s librarian shall be equipped 
to meet the increased demands made upon him. 

What, then, is required of the assistant of to-day before he becomes the librarian 
of to-morrow? The right general education ?—this should be forthcoming anyway. 
Professional education ?—this has improved almost beyond recognition even in my 
short day. Qualification ?—again, in my time, I have seen great advances in this field. 
Further education of librarians ?—to succeed the librarian must know and understand 
his wares, just as the successful salesman must understand his commodities. The 
librarian’s wares are as wide in range as knowledge itself, and constant contact with 
and understanding of books brings not only a greater appreciation of books themselves, 
but also, through books, a greater appreciation of all the arts and philosophies and 
ideologies which go to make for a completeness in life. The right book to the right 
reader at the right time—that is the librarian’s task, and he must know his books as 
well as his readers. The librarian in these Charter days is more fortunate than even a 
decade ago, for the shorter working week coupled with the longer holidays present 
opportunities for his further education, and thereby for his own development of a 
greater fullness in life. 
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A speaker at the recent conference of our parent Association is reported as having 
stated that too many librarians are too lacking in understanding and in a capacity for 
appreciating their wares. Nowif the librarian is no more than an automaton, providing, 
arranging, charging and discharging—but never understanding—books, he is not a 
librarian ; for there is no librarian worthy of the name who does not seek, through 
books, to further his acquaintance with life. No, I think the speaker’s remarks are only 
true in so far as they are applicable to those in libraries who, not concerned for 
librarianship, are content to have no experience of professional librarianship but to 
remain forever engaged in the clerical aspects of the work. Real librarianship demands 
more freedom from routine, and until the day of universal mechanical charging, 
discharging, sorting, filing and counting methods, all of which to-day take up far too 
much librarian-time, there seems to be an unanswerable case for a greater separation of 
the merely routine from the library work, and for the division of staff into clerical and 
professional. 

Opportunities for general, professional, and further education of the librarian have 
all improved, and to-day’s assistant has more opportunities of becoming the good 
librarian of to-morrow than had his counterpart even twenty years ago. But these 
three aspects of education, capable as they are of producing a competent worker, are 
not in themselves capable of producing a first-class librarian. There is, in addition, 
that spirit, that idea—or ideal—of service so essential if librarianship is to remain a true 
vocation and not become just another job. 

This attitude, this outlook, this philosophy—call it what you will—which assistants 
have towards their work, is of the utmost importance, for it permeates and underlines 
every aspect of real librarianship. We have seen that the education, general, further, 
and professional, of to-day’s assistant is adequately catered for, and it remains to be 
considered what provision exists for keeping alive within him that enthusiasm for his 
work, that sense of vocation in his career, with which he sets out on the road of 
librarianship. This, which is a thing of the spirit, is best maintained by constant and 
refreshing contact with others of like ideas, and locally many library staffs form them- 
selves into guilds and associations for furthering their professional and social interests. 
Nationally, the Library Association includes in its Royal Charter the aims of “ uniting 
all persons engaged or interested in library work, by holding conferences or meetings...” 
The Association has other functions, of course, but these two are especially pertinent 
to the matter under consideration. The conferences organized by the Association are 
extremely enjoyable and most stimulating, but attendance is largely limited to chiefs, 
and too few assistants are able to be present ; theoretically it is left to the geographic 
branches of the Association to provide local meetings at which librarians of all ages and 
stages may gather for the interchange of ideas, but in practice the branches are not so 
successful. A recent writer has stated that less than one half of the membership of the 
Association opt for membership of their local branch, and if there is this apathy towards 
the branches, then the branches themselves obviously do not fill the need for providing 
a means of keeping alive within the young assistant his initial enthusiasm. 

From my own experience I am convinced that the only source to-day which achieves 
this is to be found in this section of the Library Association, formerly the independent 
Library Assistants’ Association and now the Association of Assistant Librarians. 
A year ago the A.A.L. published Jnvitation and Opportunity in which were set out 
some objects and achievements. What are the objects, and are they sufficient to fulfil 
this need of the spirit which is my concern? It is necessary to answer only the first 
part of this question—the A.A.L. aims at promoting the professional, intellectual, 
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and social interests of its members ; it seeks to avoid a narrow view of librarianship ; 
it is fresh in outlook, eager—and often impatient—to get things done ; it constantly 
renews its strength by its steady (and voluntary!) recruitment of the youth of the 
profession ; it is well organized, and thoroughly democratic in structure. What are the 
achievements ? In Invitation and Opportunity you will find, briefly noted, some of 
the most important aspects of the Association’s work—the correspondence courses, 
the library, the publications, the benevolent fund ; you will find, too, a list of the 
Association’s divisions, and in these divisions lies the real strength of the Association ; 
through the divisional meetings, held up and down the country and attended with such 
enthusiasm by the young of all ages, is given the answer to my question—where may the 
spirit of vocation be preserved for to-day’s assistant that he will be better fitted to be the 
librarian of to-morrow ? 

This meeting has just passed the Council’s Annual Report for the year 1947, a year 
described in the introductory paragraph as one “ of greatly increased activity both 
nationally and divisionally.”” Towards the close of the Report consideration was given 
to the future, and reference was made to the relationships between the Library 
Association and the Association of Assistant Librarians. I, who am concerned for 
the future of librarianship, am happy to note the healthy attitude of co-operation shown 
to-day by the A.A.L. towards the parent body ; because of my concern for the future of 
librarianship, I hope that something of the same spirit will be shown towards the A.A.L. 
by the Library Association. 

To sum up, and in conclusion. I have considered librarianship against the general 
educational background, and found it to be a vocation of the highest, for it is concerned 
with the full development of the individual through the right use of books ; the ideals of 
service in to-day’s assistant must be preserved if to-morrow he is to take his place 
worthily in the line of librarians who to-day, as yesterday, achieve so much. The 
developing educational system will at once result in a greater demand for the work of 
librarians and an improvement in the general education of librarians themselves, and the 
Library Association has progressed in raising the standard of professional education. 
The Association of Assistant Librarians, by its past achievement, its present outlook, 
and its future possibilities, has its rightful place as a section of the Library Association 
if the parent Association is concerned for preserving the vital and compelling spirit 
in to-day’s assistants that to-morrow’s librarians may not be found wanting. 


’ 
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THE JUNE EXAMINATIONS 


UMOURS reach me of candidates, at one particular centre on one particular day, rising en masse after 

one hour’s struggle with a particular paper; there were also complaints that, although this set of 

questions was fair, that set was not. In a number of cases these complaints tended to cancel each other 
out. As to the rumours, we insist on seeing the examination results before venturing on a statement. One 
point should be made here. Some candidates seem to be worrying unnecessarily about their inability to 
Pass in each Group of a paper. This is not obligatory, unless the examiners say so ; the Groups are there 
to guide one’s choice of answers, preventing over-concentration on certain aspects of the subject ; no more 
than that. And now to details. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION: By R. L. Collison 
The questions this time were both interesting and searching: the examiners would undoubtedly be able 
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to assess, from the student’s answers, his “ intelligence, interest and suitability.” Moreover, the 
amusing way in which some of the questions were framed added to their attractiveness. 

The first paper was straightforward and could have presented no difficulties to any assistant with a few 
months’ experience. It is, however, rather surprising that a definition should be asked of the word 
“* bespoken”’; the term has a nineteenth-century air and has surely been superseded by “ reserved.” 


In the Classification and Cataloguing paper Q.1 offered plenty of scope : 

“ The following statement has been severely criticized—‘ Place a book dealing with more 

than one subject at the one which is most important and leave the cross-references to the 
cataloguer.’ Are you able to say why?” 

This question presupposes that the jobs of classifier and cataloguer are separate, a state of affairs 
which only operates in the larger libraries. The real point to emphasize is that the technique should vary 
according to whether a dictionary or a classified catalogue is in use. With a classified catalogue the 
classifier should indicate what cross-references should be made, while in the dictionary catalogue system 
the cataloguer should determine the cross-references since only he can be fully acquainted with the elaborate 
network of his references. It should in any case be emphasized that only the fullest collaboration between 
cataloguer and classifier in these matters can ensure that the book is catalogued satisfactorily. Q.3 asked 
for an explanation of the principle on which the decimal system is based, and providing the expansion 
method and the purely simplification nature of the decimal point were described, the student should have 
lost no marks. Q.6 which asked for a discussion of the statement that “a good printed catalogue never 
becomes entirely out-of-date,” gave good opportunities for showing first-hand acquaintance with such 
catalogues as those of the British Museum, Glasgow, Liverpool, the London Library, and so on. The 
main points there are the value of such catalogues for finding details of out-of-print books, checking entries 
(every inter-loan assistant will appreciate this) and compiling bibliographies. 

In the third paper, the only question which calls for comment is the fifth : 

“ What justification, if any, can you advance for the collecting and issuing of gramophone 
records, lantern slides, and other materials which are not books ?” 

This is a topical theme which offered a splendid chance of underlining the many-sided functions of 
libraries, including their need for any material which is illustrative of human knowledge. It could be 
pointed out that gramophone records are a necessary corollary of works of criticism of music ; that lantern 
slides, strip films and illustrations collections enable art, scientific and technical subjects to be studied in 
groups outside the lecture room and the polytechnic ; and that any material which can economically be 
handled and lent by a library is justifiably added if it assists the reader in his studies or cultural advancement. 

The paper on Reference Material and Methods could hardly be answered satisfactorily by any assistant 
who had no practical experience of reference library work. In particular, Q.4, which asked what indexes 
would show “ material on Radar in addition to that in books special to the subject,” seems to require at 
least the Subject Index to Periodicals and the Industrial Arts Index, if not the Engineering Index and Science 
Abstracts as well—perhaps rather an advanced question for a junior. The last question, which asked what 
circumstances would justify the issue of a reference book for home reading, gave the theorist a chance to 
discuss what is a reference book and to point out that some books are placed in the reference library because 
of rarity, unsuitable size, local interests, etc., in spite of the fact that they can only be satisfactorily used at 
home. The general rule should be that no quick-reference book should be allowed to leave the building if 
its absence will impede the every-day work of the department, and that it is best to lend books at times— 
overnight, during the week-end and at public holidays—when the reader himself has most chance of using 
the books and the public the least chance of being inconvenienced. 








REGISTRATION : Classification 


A new feature of this paper is the division of the questions into Groups A and B, A covering theory and 
the historical approach, and B dealing with the schemes in detail and their practical application. 
Candidates have to attempt not less than two questions in each Group. 

The paper seemed very reasonable. The history of classification in England and America since 1876 
(Q.3) was presumably intended to include the 1948 English abridgement of U.D.C. and the quarterly Notes 
and decisions, supplementing the last edition of Dewey. Q.1 called for deliberation. It ran; ‘* Discuss, 
with examples, the modern tendency towards synthesis in classification.” Increasing interplay between 
such subjects as medicine and psychology, industry and art, economics and politics obviously has to be 
accommodated in modern schemes. Apart from the schedules themselves, provision is made in the 
relationship sign which gives the Colon Classification its name ; in the colon, the square bracket (which 
expresses subordinate relationship), and much else in U.D.C. ; such devices as alternative location and the 
special tables of Bliss, and so forth. 

Q.5 (“‘ Estimate the importance of a study of logic to a classifier of books.”’), again, requires careful 
reading. We are to consider not the builder of a scheme but the book classifier. What rules, the result 
of common sense and experience, does he follow or formulate, in order to avoid cross-division, the loose 
extension of terms, etc., in order to ensure uniformity of placing ? 

Group B should have been a matter for elation. It included the usual questions on “‘ unbuilding”’ four 
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Dewey notations (Q.6), and the correcting of four Dewey “‘ howlers,”’ A question which was badly answered 
in December, 1947 appeared in a slightly altered guise (Q.9) ; ‘“‘ Write a simple explanation of the Dewey 
Classification addressed to a new entrant into the profession.” Q.7 depended on a careful perusal of 
Dewey’s “* Suggestions to users ”’ in his Introduction (how to deal with the pros and cons of a subject, etc.), 
and a note of his viewpoints (00), as well as of Brown’s Categorical Tables. Q.10 was probably less popular. 
Strictly speaking Dewey’s treatment of economics covers part of 380 as well as 330; these divisions, with 
their queer disassociations and archaisms, should have proved easy game; in contrast is the orthodox 
and well-grouped handling received in Congress Class H, and the less happy separation of Economics 
proper from Commerce and Finance in Brown’s L. 


REGISTRATION: Cataloguing. By S. J. Butcher 


The Cataloguing paper refiects the expressed intention of the examiners to vary the form of the questions. 
Several give an “ original twist’ to standard problems. The examiners appear to have kept well within 
the syllabus and the scope of the questions is balanced and comprehensive. 

Q.1 is the familiar “ definition’? question. The candidate who can state his knowledge precisely and 
write quickly can gain a high percentage of marks in this type of question. Ignorance of two or three of 
the terms still allows a pass answer. While the syllabus excludes the history of cataloguing it is unwise to 
include the word “‘ historical” in any question. It is true that some knowledge of the history of Cutter’s 
Rules is elementary “* background ” knowledge, but the use of the word “ historical ” in Q.2 is unfortunate. 

The indirect approach of Q.3 to the problem of selective cataloguing may have confused some 
candidates. The first part of the answer involved the consideration of the omission of certain details from 
the entry, then the omission of cergain types of entries and finally the omission of all entries relating to a 
particular book. This question called for clear thinking rather than memory since the text-books fail to 
make a definite distinction between “ short,’ “ simplified” and “ selective’ cataloguing. The second 
part of the question gave candidates an opportunity to apply practical experience in their own libraries to 
the examination. 

Q.4 asked for information regarding four reference books used daily by the cataloguer. A practical 
and straightforward question. Q.5 revived the dictionary v. classified controversy. It is not proposed, 
in these notes, to list the arguments for and against each type of catalogue. These have been presented in 
full by Freeman (pro-dictionary) and Palmer (pro-classified) in the professional journals. Suffice it to 
mention that the wise candidate will present his arguments as assessor rather than as a partisan. Q.6 is 
another historical question. Although “ background” knowledge would enable the candidate to pass 
this comparatively simple question, it is obvious that tutors will have to devote more time to the history 
of cataloguing. 

The practical part of the paper is presented in the familiar form. Three of the four questions in 
Group B must be attempted. Q.7 asked for practical interpretation of five code rules. The examples 
were not difficult to the student who had memorized the rules. 

Q.8 asked for a dictionary catalogue layout of entries on an English edition of the A.A. code, with a 
brief annotation to the main entry. Most candidates would deal with this under joint corporate authorship 
despite the fact that the code is entered under the title in the L.A. Yearbook ! 

Q.9 was a similar test for the classified catalogue. It is the old choice between the author of an original 
work and the reviser. Main entry should be made under Heckstall-Smith and the subject index entry under 
YACHT RACING. The extraneous information included in the transcript would provide ample data for 
the annotation. 

Q.10 is almost a standard requirement. In assigning these subject headings with necessary references, 
the candidate must rely on principles and rules rather than experience. Sear’s “‘ Practical suggestions for 
the beginner in subject heading work,”’ presented in pages xi to xxvi of the “‘ List of subject headings . . . ” 
is the indispensable aid to the student in this type of question. 


REGISTRATION: Bibliography. By S. J. Butcher 


Few candidates can have any complaint with regard to the questions on this paper. They are well 
designed to cover the syllabus and six of the questions could have been anticipated by the student who 
had followed a systematic course of study. 

Q.1, on the purpose of collation, calls for some original thought but would present little difficulty to 
any candidate who had read the appropriate text books. The main points to stress are that the book is 
collated to ensure that it is genuine and a perfect copy. Through collation the development of the various 
printing and illustration processes can be followed and the identity of the individual edition traced. It 
would be well to precede the second part of the question with a note that the fullness of the description 
depends upon the purpose of the entry and the type of book. The details should include a note of format, 
the signature notation, foliation or pagination, number of lines to the page, the measurement of the type 
face and the uncut page and the notes of entries in other bibliographies. 

The examiners have been asking for the characteristics of (a) a good book paper, (6) a good type and 
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(c) good composition for so long that many students must have gained a pass mark on Q.2. Q.3 asked 
for a description of the various planographic methods of book illustration. This would involve considera- 
tion of the processes of lithography, photo-lithography and collotype—a difficult question to answer fully 
in thirty minutes. 

Q.4 calls for a distinction between decoration and illustration. Here is an opportunity for the student 
who has read beyond the requirements of the syllabus to score heavily. Mention should be made of the 
engraved title pages of the early seventeenth century, the engraved copper astronomical tables and maps, 
the reproduction of oil painting portraits by mezzotint, and the exact facsimile reproductions of lithography 
and photographic illustration. 

Q.5 is a straightforward request for short notes on eight common bibliographical terms. Assuming 
that the question carries 20 marks, then each term will yield 2} marks and the student who can answer five 
or six terms correctly will pass. With less than four minutes to devote to each term it is better to be concise 
rather than comprehensive. This type of question is as much a test of presentation as of knowledge. 

Q.6 is a “ textbook ” question requiring little more than an ability to reproduce written notes. The 
danger in this type of question is the tendency to write too much on the actual process of reproduction and 
to forget the special purpose. Q.7 asked for the names and purpose of the parts of the book known as 
‘ on preliminaries.”” This is fully covered by Esdaile in his “‘ Student’s manual of bibliography,” pages 

Number 8 was a more original question than most and asked how one would determine whether a “ new 
edition ” of a technical work justified the replacement of an older edition. The answer should consider the 
use made of the earlier edition, its relation to books published since its appearance, the extent of revision as 
assessed by examination of the contents table, the preface, the index, the headings of chapters and finaily 
the text. Some mention should also be made of bibliographical ai@s. A wide question involving 30 
minutes’ hard writing. 

Q.9 was topical and original. The number of American books being offered for sale in this country 
gives the candidate an opportunity to answer the question on his powers of observation alone. Q.10 was 
a “ gift” to any candidate who had written a simple binding specification. 

A fair, comprehensive set of questions, with plenty of scope for the candidate with initiative. 


REGISTRATION: Assistance to Readers 


A searching paper, paying good dividends to those who had not subsisted on mere text-book know- 
ledge. I must quarrel at once, however, with Q.2, which listed the names of 24 authors and asked for 
their appropriate subject associations—and some titles, if known. 60 per cent. of these should have 
been familiar enough. For the rest, Macrobert and Borrowdaile certainly eluded me. I find that the 
former specializes in higher mathematics. But Borrowdaile? The British Museum Author Catalogue 
could throw no light, and I can only assume that Borrowdaile is a misprint for Borradaile, the zoologist. 

Q.3 was also of the “‘ take-it-or-leave-it” type. It asked, among other things, for two subject biblio- 
graphies of periodicals and two location-finding lists (of periodicals, understood). The Science Museum 
Library Handlist, the Ulrich Directory, and the World List of historical periodicals and bibliographies should 
qualify for the former ; the World list of scientific periodicals, Gregory’s Union List, and the list included 
in the 1938 volume of the Subject index are representative of the latter. 

While Q.5 was basic to the whole paper, it should have been most acceptable to all public library 
assistants. Itran: ‘* Enumerate the essential attributes of a reader’s adviser (including work with children) 
and show how he can develop some of them.” Q.8, on the other hand, appealed rather to the specialist 
assistant ; it asked for comments on any three library catalogue-guides to the literature of a subject. The 
Catalogue of the L.C.C. Education Library, the R.I.B.A. Library Catalogue, the John Rylands Library 
Catalogue, and that of the Royal Empire Society are well-known. Finally, the student who has made it his 
business to concentrate on the bibliographical side of one of the technologies will have reaped his reward 
in Q.4 (which called for four graded books—somewhat & la quarterly ASLIB Book-List—in any one field 
of science or technology), and Q.9 (which required an annotated list of eight periodicals in either architecture 
and building, or engineering). Intending students would do well to select one technical field for specializa- 
tion in this way, for the benefit both of themselves and of the community at large. 


REGISTRATION: Library Organization and Administration. By B. Bennett 


A cursory glance at this paper should have been enough to convince the municipal library assistant 
that he is not the only pebble on the beach and that special, technical and university library candidates 
are being catered for in the Library Association syllabus. Alternative choices in Q.5 gave special 
Library assistants a good straightforward question on ASLIB, and university students one reasonably so 
on the relationship between the governing body of a university and its library. ‘‘ Ordinary” library 
assistants who had their law well prepared (and with Mr. Hewitt’s latest edition in mind) must have 
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welcomed the outline of the 1919 Act, although they might have been tempted to try the ASLIB alternative. 
Q.6 on the L.A. report on university and research libraries would have little appeal outside that branch of 
the profession. The discussion on heating called for in Q.9 was on either a large municipal library or a 
university library. The use of electrically-heated low pressure water on the thermostatic control principle 
had its attractions under “‘ normal ” conditions but load-shedding and national shortages of electric current 
have made many a librarian thankful for his old-fashioned coke boiler. 

Q.10 on the rural public library service was a gift for county library assistants, who should have scored 
high marks. Q.4 required short notes (not essays) on Rates, Annual Estimates and Loans and should not 
have presented much difficulty to those with a working knowledge of municipal organization and the 
syllabus textbooks on library administration. 

The bookcase drawing and specification asked for in Q.8 made no mention of allowing for present-day 
shortages, so that well-seasoned timber can be specified. The question hints at a parallel sequence for the 
quarto volumes which could be accommodated on the bottom shelves of a three-bay, double-sided case. 
These lower shelves could be sloped to make the titles readable from standing height. Five shelves per 
bay with an average of 27 books on each shelf would give a slightly greater maximum capacity than the 
figures quoted in the question. 

Q.1 was on library publicity, either local or national. Publicity is still in its infant stages and libraries 
are diffident of advertising their unique service. There have been bold attempts to break down this 
prejudice, e.g., the St. Pancras posters, but generally speaking the shortage of staffs and the desire to build 
up adequate stocks after the ravages of war have put publicity among “ plans for the future.”” National 
publicity is approached even more diffidently. Anything savouring of national control of libraries is 
resented, but probably the lack of uniformity of the service provided over the whole country is the chief 
obstacle to this proposal. 

The subject of fines policy (Q.2) is an old favourite upon which little fresh can be said. _There is no 
general tendency to abolish fines, indeed some libraries, following the general inflationary drift, have 
increased them. 

Q.3, on a practical method of ordering annuals and occasional publications, is one that requires thought 
and a certain amount of ingenuity. In the old days a good bookseller would supply annuals as published 
but present-day conditions demand constant vigilance and a permanent list or file of ‘‘ wants.” 

Q.7, on the training of junior assistants during their first year, was interesting, especially as it would 
be answered by those who themselves would not long have emerged from that trying period. It can be 
made an irksome time and not enough thought is given by seniors to providing a varied and progressive 
scheme of training to offset the deadening routine of stamping, labelling and book shelving. 

On general assessment the paper was more difficult than that for December, 1947, and a good all-round 
knowledge of the syllabus, as well as some original thinking, was demanded by the examiners. The 
candidates who pass should consider that they did well. 


REGISIRATION: History of English Literature 


There was wine and milk for everyone in this paper. Beowulf ; Shakespeare’s comic characters ; the 
novel, from the Elizabethans to Samuel Richardson ; Swift; the diversities of Victorian poetry; brief 
notes on three of five well-known moderns ; six really acceptable questions, surely? 1 must hasten to add that 
the wording of the questions, admirably terse and unequivocal, needed weighing. To trace the development 
of the novel from Lyly, Sidney and Nashe to Richardson is much more than to jot down an annotated 
catalogue of names of authors ; it is to examine the various elements of the novel in embryo and to note 
how they finally coalesced ; the influence of the novella, the Spanish picaresque and the 17th century French 
heroic romances ; all these are important, as also are the native pastoral, the character, and early journalism. 

Q.7 states ; ‘* Mention the chief works of Jonathan Swift, describing his style and principle character- 
istics.” This is notably a case for telescoping one’s labours and selecting perhaps five works for comment, 
as examples of Swift’s mastery of satire, now inversion, now mock heroic, now allegory, now pure irony, 
contrasting all this with his “‘little’’ language and self-revelation in the Journal to Stella. ‘“* Describe the 
outstanding prose writings of the eighteenth century, apart from novels,” (Q.8). Clearly there is some over- 
lap here with the question on Swift. With such company as the periodical essayists, the letter-writers, the 
biographers and the historians, quite apart from the political writers, those attempting this question as well 
as Q.7 might well have briefly dismissed Swift. 

The prevailing emphasis on writings rather than personalities is again evinced in Q.9, on the range 
and variety of Victorian poetry ; one is once more faced with an embarrassing array, in which themes, 
philosophies and verse forms should have priority. The question on the “‘ Scottish Chaucerians”’ possibly 
found few enthusiasts ; nothing was set on the Romantic Revival, whereas the Elizabethan age received 
three questions ; poetry had three questions, the drama two and the novel but one question. But when all is 
said, one could not sympathize with those who complained that the paper was difficult ; still less, that it 
was unfair. 
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FINAL: Bibliography and Book Selection 


This paper continues to cover a vast field which one hopes will eventually be broken down in line 
with Registration B (iii) and (iv). The questions were, on the whole, reasonable enough : particularly 
so in Groups A and C ; less so, in Group B. Group A, in which much study is often expended out of 
all proportion to relative requirements, provided two accommodating questions, one on photogravure, and 
the other, something of a gift, on short standard bibliographical cataloguing. Familiarity with “‘S.T.C.” 
entries helped here. 

The choice in Group B was rather limited. There was the usual probing question beginning, ‘‘ Name 
one important source to which you would turn for ...”’ In the case of (a) Titus Oates and the Popish Plot, 
some indication of the date would not have come amiss, since ignorance of this probably meant inability 
to provide the bibliographical source. Presumably that date 1678 was a matter of general knowledge. I 
Suggest the following sources for (a)-(e): Arber; Jaggard (or Ebisch and Schiicking); B.M. Author 
Catalogue, “‘ Trollope”; Royal Empire Society Subject Index ; King’s Catalogue of Parliamentary Papers. 
Q.5 (on local topographical collections) should have been welcomed, but Q.3 gave one very little elbow 
room. While there is a wealth of American medical bibliographies (including the Surgeon-General’s 
Index ; Hawkins; the U.S. Medical Library lists; the book lists in the Quarterly Cumulative Index 
Medicus), British items were less ready to hand. Lewis’s Catalogue and the Bibliotheca Osleriana suggest 
themselves, but not much else. 

Group C concentrated on book selection, leaving only one question for reference tools. Although 
the assistant in a public library could not help being favoured in the questions on the replacement of non- 
fiction and on bibliographies of children’s books, the specialist assistant was not neglected. For both, 
or either, there was Q.8, which ran: ‘“‘ Prepare a short annotated list of guides to the selection of French 
books for a general library.” This demanded a knowledge of such current tools as Paru, the Bulletin 
critique du livre frangais, and the Revue de Paris, as well as the more exhaustive Les livres du mois, and La 
librairie frangaise and the more retrospective works. 


FINAL: Library Organization and General Librarianship. By F. N. McDonald 


Most candidates would agree, I think, that the paper was fair enough. The questions were well within 
the scope of the syllabus, unequivocal, and with a reasonable proportion directed to non-municipal 
librarians. That does not mean to say, however, that it was easy. The syllabus is sc vast that no 
one can possibly cover the whole of it. Tutors and students alike take a risk and gamble on certain 
questions, at least in that part of the syllabus which deals with the great libraries of the world. One hasn’t 
the time, nor is it desirable to learn about all of them. Here I should like to offer some advice to intending 
students. Whatever you do read, read thoroughly. It is almost useless trying to answer questions when 
the facts are only half remembered. If the examiners are fair, then there should always be enough questions 
which can be answered adequately. In this paper all the questions were factual. One either knew the 
answer or one didn’t, unless one just hoped for the best. 

County Library statistics for the year 1945/46 or the library policy of the British Council were the 
subjects of Q.1. Readers of the Daily Express must have had their tongues in their cheeks when dealing 
with the latter. The next question was interesting. Some hod of cost accc 'Y is urgently necessary 
in libraries though it is difficult to see how it can be put into effect. Staff time is the biggest single item of 
expense and in small and medium-sized libraries where duties are combined it would be difficult to time 
the various operations. In Q.3, candidates were asked to discuss the development of library planning in 
relation to the social and technical factors which have influenced it at different periods. Planning is, of 
course, closely related to policy. Social factors affect policy, which in turn affects technique and lastly 
planning. It is an amusing diversion trying to relate the Education Act of 1870 with the Browne system 
of card charging, the introduction of open-access, and the decline in the relative importance of the newsroom. 

The remaining questions call for little comment. Q.4 dealt with the Copyright Act of 1709, Q.5 with 
the 1927 Report and Libraries of Industry and Research (only of historical interest now, surely ?), Q.6 with 
university library co-operation, Q.7 with photography in library work, Q.8 with a choice of two out of three 
famous libraries, Q.9 with university seminar and departmental libraries and finally, Q.10 was a choice 
from two sub-sections. The first part of the latter dealt with methods of providing a library service for a 
neighbourhood of 15,000 population at present without a service. All the arguments for and against 
pre-fabricated buildings, temporary premises, travelling libraries and so on can be used. The alternative 
was another question on university libraries, which gives rise to the thought that candidates from university 
libraries had no ground for complaint. 





FINAL: Library Routine and Administration. (a) Public Libraries. By F. N. McDonald 


One candidate thought that from the point of view of being a balanced, comprehensive examination of 
potential chief librarians this was a poor paper. Too many questions, he said, were devoted to special 
affairs and too few to the normal, technical matters appertaining to a chief’s job. There may be some- 
thing in this criticism. No questions were set on library law, only one on finance, nothing on committee 
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procedure or book buying, and the question on office methods stipulated the mechanical angle. A man is 
not judged a good librarian by what he knows about the Inter-Allied Book Centre or UNESCO. What he 
is judged by are rather the books he provides, the methods he employs to see that they are used by the 
people who need them, the way he marshals and directs his staff and satisfies his committee. The questions 
do seem to disregard this point. Nevertheless, knowledge of the progress of librarianship in general shows 
an enquiring and observant mind, which is not revealed by routine. Also it is in his ability to cope with 
emergencies that an administrator shows his mettle. On the whole, therefore, I think the examiners are 
justified, and, to be quite fair, a number of enna dealt with problems which all librarians have to face 
at some time or other. 

The omission of questions on library law seems to be causing some distress. Students spend a good 
deal of their time trying to master this difficult subject and are now wondering whether it is worth while. 
No one really wants such questions. It is merely a matter of assessing the relative importance of the 
different sections of the syllabus. 

The first question was about UNESCO in the field of librarianship. There has been no lack of material 
for answering this. Most libraries receive the Bulletin for Libraries and UNESCO’s interest in international 
book exchanges, its proposals for facilitating foreign book purchases, and its efforts to stimulate the public 
library movement in all countries have received wide publicity. Q.2 was about the Inter-Allied Book 
Centre and Q.3 about inter-availability of library tickets. There are plenty of arguments for this. Ideally 
there should be none against and candidates had to try hard to think of some. The next two questions 
dealt with planning and were both difficult to answer within the time limits. It would help considerably if 
graph paper could be provided whenever scale drawings are necessary. Q.6 asked how would you set about 
the task of estimating the probable annual cost of a new branch library. The next group of questions 
contained one on extra-mural activities and the other on office and other machines. The former must have 
been fun for all who had read Mr. Holliday’s recent paper. Finally, there were two questions on library 
work with juniors and young people. 


Policy R. L. COLLISON 


HE present appearance of most public libraries reminds us how brief are their 

periods of prosperity. The situation today is so confused that its implications 

are only slowly grasped, but gradually we realize that libraries are in as difficult 
a position as in 1931. What has happened ? 

In the early years of the century nearly every library was severely hampered by 
inadequate funds, ancient and inconvenient buildings and, very often, untrained staff. 
Between wars we saw some remarkable achievements : new buildings replaced old ones, 
funds improved beyond most librarians’ hopes and a high level of professional education 
was achieved. The enthusiasm of the profession as a whole was evident from the 
remarkable growth of the Library Association and its sections, from the many fine 
professional manuals and courses, from the astonishing development of co-operation 
between libraries. Even the crisis and unemployment in the ’30’s with their veto on 
new public works failed to destroy either the enthusiasm of the librarians or the progress 
of their libraries. As asingle example of this, compare the number of permanent 
branches (about ten) erected by the county library systems in the ’20’s with the scores 
built in the next ten years. Glancing through the professional periodicals for those 
years we find the greatest emphasis on the efficient and attractive design of buildings, 
the development of extension services, the improvement of facilities for children and 
adolescents, and the maintenance of a high standard of library publicity and routine 
printed matter. 

Today we reap the benefit of this : twenty years of unremitting effort was rewarded 
in wartime by the confidence which the public displayed in their libraries. It was no 
longer possible to seize whole buildings for emergency services : libraries were firmly 
established in the life of the country. And now we still find a queue at the entrance, 
an overworked staff on the counter, and half-empty shelves. What are our ills ? 
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Not many years ago a junior post in a public library was the subject of keen 
competition. Many a potentially first-class librarian entered another profession owing 
to the shortage of vacancies in our own. To-day applications are few: even the 
assistants we have too often forsake libraries for the better salaries—and conditions— 
offered in commerce. But our best librarians have rarely been driven away by poor 
salaries : the conditions are, however, remediable. These conditions are dependent 
on the preparation of books, their issue and withdrawal, and the maintenance of records. 
Before the war, every one of these processes was examined closely, but the recommenda- 
tions made by the authorities who carried out the investigations too often still await 
adoption. 

At the moment we are still comparatively well staffed. The tendency of the 
immediate future is to cut down, not to increase staffs. It is up to us to put our house 
in order in good time. We cannot build new libraries and, for the most part, we cannot 
make any extensive modification of old buildings. But we can at least modify the 
routine which is likely to cripple the efficiency of the service. Even today many public 
and county libraries are still maintaining elaborate accession methods in deference to 
the demands of local government auditors. Stamping and labelling have actually been 
increased in order to thwart the thief : does this lengthening of a very dull process really 
achieve its object? We have been talking about co-operative cataloguing for years : 
when was the moment more opportune for eliminating the necessity for some thousand 
or more librarians cataloguing and classifying the same publication with varying 
efficiency ? These, and the other back-room processes such as binding and withdrawals, 
are the cause of our staffing our counters with few assistants, and of our trained 
assistants being hidden from view while they cope with the wartime confusion of routine 
and the peacetime retention of obsolete methods. 

There is every justification to-day for taking as many short cuts as possible ; most of 
them must be internal, but a few—such as the establishment of a printed catalogue card 
service, the amalgamation of adjacent library services and the creation of a national 
standard of public librarianship—are matters for the profession as a whole. Some have 
tremendous implications : what, for instance, could be more astonishing in present-day 
librarianship than the survival of so many independent libraries in London? It is true 
that the Metropolitan libraries have achieved a fine example of voluntary co-operation, 
but even their complete amalgamation would not automatically give to London and 
Greater London the library service enjoyed by the inhabitants of Glasgow or Manchester. 

If nationalisation can remedy the present difficulties, the sooner it comes the better. 
But I believe that with the example of 1920-1939 before us, we can do so ourselves long 
before that fate overtakes us. 


On the Editor’s Table 


Libraries, museums and art galleries year book, 1948. (James Clarke & Co., 45s.) 


This indispensable compilation makes a welcome reappearance after an absence of eleven years. 
Mr. Lionel McColvin, Honorary Secretary of the Library Association, contributes a brisk foreword 
in which he surveys library conditions, past and present, throughout the world, and indicates what 
seem tO him to be the main obstacles in the way of future progress. There follow the features that 
frequent use has made familiar to librarians; a list of professional associations in this country and 
overseas, with their officers and addresses, and then the main body of the work, two hundred pages 
devoted to a directory of libraries, museums and art galleries in the United Kingdom, listed under towns, 
whose population, rateable value and area are also given. Under many towns will be seen a considerable 
ncrease in the number of special libraries listed over previous editions. 

With the co-operation of the Library Association and of ASLIB, the list of libraries in Britain is as 
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complete as it could well be. The Museums Association, too, has aided in the compilation of a full 
directory of museums, so that for the first time there is between the covers of one book a complete guide 
to the country’s libraries and museums. The section devoted to libraries abroad has been changed com- 
pletely ; although now containing only the name and address of each library, listed alphabetically under 
country, it has been considerably expanded, and now includes many libraries not previously recorded. 
A word of congratulation is due for the obtaining of details of libraries that have reopened in the Russian 
zone of Germany. The statistics of British public libraries that follow are, unfortunately, incomplete, 
owing to the failure of a number of libraries to furnish details. 

Assistants applying for a new post have always found this year book invaluable for reference. It 
has another, less obvious use, recording as it does the hours in which British museums and art galleries 
are open to the public, and thus providing information often asked for. It serves a further important 
purpose in indicating the scope of the many special libraries listed, and thus giving useful clues to possible 
sources of bibliographical information, the ASLIB Directory being so sadly outdated now. 

Now that, with the eleventh edition, the Libraries, museums and art galleries year book has resumed 
publication under a new imprint, it may be hoped that it will continue to appear at regular intervals, for 
it is a unique record of libraries, public, university and special, and serves a growing library world with 
information that is constantly changing. 

J.F.W.B. 


BRADFORD, S. C. Documentation. 1948. (Crosby Lockwood, 10s. 6d.) 


“ Documentation” says Dr. Bradford “is the process of collecting and subject classifying all the 
records of new observations and making them available, at need, to the discoverer and the inventor” 
or, perhaps more simply, “‘ collecting, classifying and making readily accessible the records of all kinds 
of intellectual activity.” 

The student may be disappointed to find that the volume develops mainly into a plea for the 
formation of a Central Science Library, and for the world-wide adoption of the Universal Decimal 
Classification by all institutions and agencies concerned with international bibliography and documen- 
tation. The work is really a collection of notes and studies reflecting Dr. Bradford’s long experience 
as a bibliographer and his extensive practical knowledge of the Universal Decimal Classification. 

Unfortunately, in parts, the treatment of the subject appears very uneven; for example an early 
chapter commences with a brief, simple and useful description of the U.D.C. and then merges almost 
without warning, into a technical discussion on the practical value of the Form Signs—a critical assessment 
which can only be of interest to the specialist student and to the librarian who uses, or contemplates 
using, this classification. 

The book is addressed more to specialist librarians and to the author’s “ fellow workers in biblio- 
graphy ” than to the public librarian, yet in parts the information, given in some detail, is quite elementary 
and hardly merits inclusion in a brief manual of this description. The failure to provide an index to these 
150 odd pages dealing directly or indirectly with “‘ documentation ” is, we think, typical of the somewhat 
unbalanced nature of the whole work. 

Finally the claim that this publication may fill a gap in our professional literature is, in our opinion, 
hardly justified and we may hope that Dr. Bradford considers this volume only as an introduction to a 
later, much more ambitious, thesis on the subject. 

W.H.P. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


This issue of The Library Assistant is set in Times Roman 8-pt. and 6-pt. l-point leaded. The cover, 
running heads, title and headings are all in Perpetua. 


A.A.L. Correspondence Courses 


Correspondence Courses in the sections mentioned below will be arranged to run 
from April to June of the following year, and from November to December of the 
following year. The Courses, conducted under the auspices of the A.A.L. (Section of 
the L.A.), comprise ten monthly lessons, consisting of a prescribed selection of technical 
reading, hints and advice on study and practical work and questions or subjects for 
essays upon which the tutor will write comments or corrections. 

The subjects treated and the respective fees are as follows :— 

Entrance Examination.—The Course covers the whole of the L.A. requirements for 
this examination. Fee, £2 10s. Od. 
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Registration Examination—Group (a) (i) Classification—Fee, £1 15s. Od.; (ii) 
Cataloguing—Fee, £1 15s. 0d. Group (8) (iii) and (iv) Bibliography and Assistance to 
Readers in the choice of books—Fee, £2 10s. 0d. Group (c) (v) Library Organization 
and Administration—Fee, £1 15s. Od.; (vi) History of English Literature—Fee, 
£1 15s. Od. 

Final Examination.—Part 1, Bibliography and Book Selection—Fee, £2 Os. Od. 
Part 2, Library Organization and General Librarianship—Fee, £2 Os. Od. Part 3, Library 
Routine and Administration : (a) Public Libraries—Fee, £2 Os. Od.; (6) University 
and College Libraries—Fee, £2 Os. Od.; (c) Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux—Fee, £2 Os. Od. Part 4, Literary Criticism and Appreciation : (a) Modern 
Literature—Fee, £2 0s.0d. Part 5, Specialist Certificates : (c) Advanced Classification— 
Fee, £1 15s. Od. ; Advanced Cataloguing—Fee, £1 15s. Od. ; (d) Historical Bibliography 
—Fee, £2 Os. Od. 

Non-members of the Library Association are charged double fees. 

Students wishing to enter for a Course must obtain an application form from and 
send it (together with the appropriate fee) to the Joint Hon. Education Secretaries, 
Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24. Applications must reach the above 
before 20th March and 20th October for the April and November courses respectively. 

Important.—Before entering for a Course, students are particularly advised to make 
themselves familiar with the regulations governing the examination, as printed in The 
Library Association year book. Any queries concerning the examinations or the syllabus 
should be sent direct to The Library Association and not to The Association of Assistant 
Librarians. 


THE OFFICERS OF THE A.A.L. 
PresipEeNt: E. CAVE, F.L.A. (Central Public Library, Blackpool). 
Vicr-PRESIDENT: W. PEARSON, A.L.A. (Reference Library, Birmingham, 1). 


Honorary SecreTary: E. A. CLOUGH, F.L.A. (Central Library, Albion Street, 
Hull). 


Honorary TREASURER: J. S. BRISTOW, A.L.A. (Central Library, Southampton). 
Honorary Eprror: J. F. W. BRYON (Central Library, Beckenham, Kent). 


Honorary Soricrrors: Messrs. METCALFE, COPEMAN & PETTEFAR 
(3 and 4 Clement’s Inn, London, W.C.z). 


OFFICERS OF THE CouncIL: Joint Hon. Education Secretaries : Mr. and Mrs. S. W. MARTIN, Carnegie 
Library, Herne Hill Road, S.E.24. Hon. Librarian: Mr. H. C. TWAITS, F.L.A., Carnegie 
Library, Herne Hill Road, S.E.24. Hon. Membership Secretary: Mr. W. F. BROOME, F.L.A., 
Central Library, Lambeth, S.W.2. Hon. Assistant Editor: Mr. G. P. RYE, A.L.A., Central 
Library, Chelsea, S.W.3. ~ 

Matters relating to Correspondence Courses and A.A.L. publications: o the Joint Hon. Education 

Secretaries. Orders for THe Liprary AssISTANT, advertisement space, enquiries as to advertisement 

rates, etc.,to the Hon. Treasurer. Enquiries relating to membership to the Hon, Membership Secretary. 

MSS. and letters for publication, preferably typed and double-spaced, to the Hon. Editor. Divisional 

reports and news to the Hon. Assistant Editor. No payment is made for articles published in THE 

Lrprary Assistant. All other enquiries to the Hon. Secretary. 

N.B.—In future, Tue Lisrary Assistant will be distributed by Divisional Hon. Secretaries, to whom 

all enquiries should be sent. 








